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Farrimore : TUESDAY, Marcu 19, 1889. 
as. aera 

The reader is referred to the extensive sale 
of stock as advertised in another column to take 
place at Govanstown on the 25th inst. The 
shorthorn Durham bull, Juniatia, is of a stock 
renowned alike for great size, fat in the right pla- 
ces, deep milking, and buttyraceous propensi- 


ties. 














Great Sale of Morus Multicaulis.—We take 
pleasure in calling public attention to the sale of 
Morus Multicaulis trees, which is to take place in 
this city on Wednesday the 27th inst. For the 
convenience of purchasers, the proprietor of the 
trees has had them carefully packed in boxes, so 
that they will bear transportation to any point of 
the country. The numberof buds in each box, 
as ascertained by sworn counters, is marked 
thereon; and we may add, that the trees them- 
selves are represented to us as being in a fine 
state of preservation and growth, having been 
cultivated with every possible attention under the 
direction of a gentleman who is not less distin- 
guished for his zeal, than he is for the high order 
of his intelligence. 





While the Legislature of Maryland is still in 
session, it may not be considered obtrusive, we 
hope, to call their attention to the subject of the 
law relative to the Silk culture, which has been re- 
ported in the House of Delegates. In so doing, 
we shall not attempt to discuss the prepriety of its 
passage, because a proposition so self-evident, 
scarcely admits of argument; for in truth, were 
any one even to venture on the assumption that 
there were two sides to the question, it would as- 
suredly be an impeachment of his own judgment. 
Our object in this notice is, therefore, simply to 
elicit the attention of the Legislature, in. order 
that the bill may not be laid over, and be lost in 


Sugar Beets——Believing that this root is a- 
mong the first of all the root family in excellence 
as feed for stock, we take time by the forelock to 
request our agricultural brethren to try a small 
experiment in their culture this season. 





We insert to-day the following letters relative 
to Mr. Comstock’s discovery, to which we allu- 
ded in our last : 


Senate CuHamseEnr, Jan, 23d, 1839. 


Mr. R. Comstock,— Sir—We, the subscribers, 
have perused your memorial to Congress on the 
cultivation of trees and plants, and have had sev- 
eral interviews with you on the subject, and be- 
lieve that you are in possession of a valuable sys- 
tem of Terriculiure, that ought to be made pub- 


lic. 
RICHARD M. JOHNSON, 
SAMUEL McKEAN, 
LEWIS F. LINN, 
A. MOUTON, 


Wasuinaton Ciry, Feb. 22, 1839. 


Sir—In several conversations which ] have had 
with you, you have submitted, confidentially, 
your scheme for the cultivation and management 
of trees and plants, by which diseases are preven- 
ted, or cures effected, where they exist. I am 
very favorably impressed with your theory—It 
strikes me as strictly analogous to nature, and 
founded on correct philosophical principles. As 
far as my limited observation and information ex- 
tends, they confirm your views. Your system is 
simple, economical, and I have no doubt would 
be of much utility, if known and acted on, in 
most, if not all the varieties of terriculture. Its 
publicity is desirable, and I would be highly 
pleased to see.a. mean by which you could be 
properly rewarded, and the public benefitted in its 
being made public property. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
; F. H. ELMORE. 

Mr. Russett Comstock. — 


WasaincrTon, 9th February, 1839. 


Dear Sir—Though not a horticulturalist eith- 
er by reading, or practice, I was attracted by the 
memorial presented by you to Congress, because 
in the section of country in which I reside, we 
find peculiar difficulty in rearing shade and fruit 
trees, and especially the latter ; and as you stated 
that trees would apparently do well for a short 
time after transplanting, even if the erroneous 
mode of culture is pursued, but would then sick- 
en, decay and die, which is the experience I have 


————— 


fatal errors may be. avoided, and the trees made 
healthy and fruitful. . 

_ Not being able to satisfy myself, however, that 
the powers of this government extend to legisla- 
tion such as you requested, and such as your case 
demands, if a Government is to appropriate the 
discoveries, and compensate you as discoverer, I 
did not anticipate being able to form a judgment 
upon the value or efficacy of. your proposed 
modes of culture. You have, however, under 
honorary confidence, communicated to ‘me the 
principle upon which your theory.rests, and, in 
justice to you, I feel bound to say, that it seems 
to me entirely philosophical, and so plainly con- 
sistent with a natural economy in vegetation, that 
without knowledge or the opportunity to make 
an experiment, I find myself scarcely able to en- 
tertain a doubt that itis well founded. If this be 
80, it must necessarily be universal, or very near- 
ly so, to all vegetation, althoagh the application 
to trees may be more simple, easy and certain, as 
well as more. essentially necessary, than the small 
er plants. 
mitted to be sound, and to possess the utility, 
when applied to the culture of fruit and other 
trees, which your experiments seem to prove, the 
conclusion is unavoidable, that our ordinary modes 
of seeding and culture, in the growth of our 
most important crops are in many respects essen- 
tially defective, and in some material particulars, 
radically erroneous. 

I suppose there is little doubt, that most, or all, 
of the State Legislatures will find it within théir 
powers to extend their patronage to improvements 
in agriculture; and-as | think your principle de- 
serves to be tested most. effectually, I hupe you 


will find some State, or some association of cap- * 


italists, willing to compensate you for the time 
and expense you have bestowed upon its devel- 
opement thus far; to prosecute the eXperiments 
upon our ordinary grains and other crops; and, 
if found as useful as your trials seem to promise, 
further willing and able to give to the whole pub- 
lic all the benefits to be derived from your and 
their discoveries. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t, serv’t. ° 
SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. 
Russet Comstock, Esq, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February, 25, 1839. , 

Sir—I have no doubt, yoursceheme for the cul- 
tivation and management of trees. and plants, 
which you have submitted to me confidentially, 
contains a valyable principle, which I should be 
glad to see made public. 1 intend trying it fully, 
this year in the cultivation of cotton, the result of: 
which I will communicate to you. 

Your ob’t. servant, 





had, 1 could not fail to be interested in the discov-|}. 





the scramble for precedence towards the close of 
the session. 


eries you Claimed to have made by which these 


DIXON H. LEWIS. 
Russet Comstock. 


ARDENER > 
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Yet | confess, if the principle bead- ° 
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Senate Cuamser, February, 1839. 


Dear Sir—We, the subscribers, have read your 
memorial soliciting Congress to purchase and 
make public your discoveries and knowledge on 
the cultivation of trees and plants of every de- 
scription ; and we are satisfied, from the informa- 
tion received (confidentially forever) from you, 
which is founded on some philosophical princi- 
ples that are established by various authors and 
confirmed by our own observations, that your 
memorial does not overrate the value of your 
knowledge on this subject, and that it ought to be 
made public; and, we are in hopes that the State 
Legislatures, will purchase your discoyeries, not 
only on account of their extreme value to the pub- 
lic, but because it is questionable whether a_pa- 
tent law would or would not protect. you. 

L. F. LINN, Com. on Agriculture. 
J. RUGGLES. 
To Mr. R. Comstock, Dutchess co. N. Y. 


WasinGTon, 9th February, 1839. 


Dear Sir—| have read your memorial to Con- 
gress in reference to the cultivation of trees and 
plants, with attention; and although I do not 
think that Congress can act on the subject consis- 
tently. with the Constitution, yet I deem any im- 
provement in the mode of their cultivation of great 
importance, and deserving of public patronage. 

To what extent yours may be an improvement 
on the best existing modes, I am not competent to 
judge; but I do not doubt, from what you have 
stated to.me in relation to it, that it is founded on 
philosophical principles, important to be observed 
in the cultivation of tress and plants, aad which 
cannot be neglected without injury to their health 
and growth. 

With respect, 
Yours, &c. &e. 
J. C..CALHOUN. 

Mr. R. Comstock. 

House or con ote gee | 
December 18, 1888. 


Sir—Permit me to present to you Mr. Russell 
Comstock, a friend and townsman of mine, who 
claims to have discovered a remedy for the pre- 
vention and cure of the various dieases by which 
fruit trees and other plants are so frequently in- 
jured or destroyed. 

He designs to present a memorial to Congress, 
asking remuneration for a disclosure of his valu- 
able knowledge on this subject. | beg sir, your 
favorable consideration of his application. 

Respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
OBADIAH TITUS. 
Hon. Dr. Linn, U. S. Senate. 





ROOTS—ROOTS. 

The importance of raising roots to be used as 
food for cattle, horses and swine, during our long 
winters, cannot be too often nor too strongly im- 
pressed u nthe farmers of Maine, at least until 
more of them enter somewhat more largely into 
the business than they do at present. 

Potatoes are planted by every one as a matter of 
course. Next to potatoes perhaps the Ruta baga 
crop commands the most attention. The Sugar 
beet is next in order, though of but.recent intro- 





duction. Mangel Wurtzel have not generally 
found so much favor with the farmers of Maine 
as they ought to; nor has the carrot—but the 
most neglected of all is the parsnip. We do not 
recollect of ever having seen a field of parsnips 
growing in Maine, and yet we verily believe that, 
all things considered, they are the most profitable 
of either asan article of food for stock and swine. 
We have heretofore tried some experiments on a 
limited scale with them, and, Providence permit- 
ting, we shall go more extensively into it another 
season. They require alittle more care when 
they first come up, and are smaller than Ruta Ba- 
ga, but are not so difficult asthe carrot. They 
seem to be more nourishing than any other root, 
and chemical analysis warrants this idea. They 
will keep in the ground during the winter, but must 
be dug before they vegetate much in the spring. 
They will not keepso well in the summer as the 
Ruta Baga. The farmers in the Island of Jer- 
sey, near England, are said to make their main 
dependence upon this root,and their cattle and 
swine are thereby rendered very profitable. The 
only objection that we know of to the carrot is 
the trouble it gives in weeding when it first comes 
up. Its small leaves so much resemble some of 
the weeds, that if the ground is very foul, it re- 
quires careful management to avoid hoeing it up 
with them. We have seen the good effects of 
these upon a horse to which they were given du- 
ring the winter season. ‘They certainly are pre- 
ferable to oats, or at any rate were for that horse. 
The animal was a very fleet one, and belonged to 
a-neighboring Physician who had a great deal for 
him to do; and yet he kept in perfect condition 
with no other food than good hay, and froma 
peck to a half bushel of carrots per day. 

The Mangel Wurtzel will yield when put in a 
favorable situation as much per acre, perhaps, as 
any other root. John Hare Powell once raised 
1634 bushels on 1 acre and 14 rods; and Messrs. 
H. & T. Little, of Newbury, raised thirty-three 
tons, ten hundred and fourteen pounds to the 
acre. But English writers have told us of sixty 
tons tothe acre. We believe that it requires a 
richer soil than Ruta- Baga, and more of a-clayey 
loam. Hogs are very fond of them. We saw 
Mr. Hains of Hallowell feeding his swine with 
them last fall, raw, and the manner in which 
they took hold of them, and the good condition 
which they exhibited convinced us that they were 
very profitable and nutritious to them. See his 
communication in the last number of the Maine 
Farmer. The more we see and learn of the va- 
lue of the several root crops in Maine, the more 
convinced are we that it .is the true policy of our 
farmers to cultivate them extensively; and we 
hope that many who never have yet paid partic- 
ular attention to this business, will begin this 
year. Manure high and plant close, and we will 
insure you a good anda profitable crop.—.Maine 
Farmer. 





In our last paper, we made some suggestions to 
farmers about preparation for spring, and shall 
continne to remind them of their duty through 
th e spring and summer months. 

Fencing.—The best fence that can be made on 
some land, is to take cedar logs and place a bunk 
under the end with two holes bored with a $ inch 
augur about two feet apart, into whieh stakes 








—? 
should be placed, and after laying in logs 
height desired, put a top-piece on the ps 
This makes a substantial and durable fanen af 
the stakes and bunk and top pieces may be do 
red this month and carried on to the spot, . 
cing should be hauled before the ground het 
as near as possible where it is to be used beth 
fences should be repaired before the qrendil 
fairly settled, and cattle will make bad work tthe. 
elling over a field when the frost is comin oa 
especially if the land is naturally moist. “= 

Ifthe snow should not be deep, those who 
have = land to clear will find it a favorable time 
“io junk ” the trees preparatory to “pili 
beniinn them off.” ine 7 et a 

Ifyou have any repairs to make to your byj. 
dings during the summer, this is the month for 
getting ready. If your barn wants to be new 
silled, haul up the timber and hewit. If any of 
your buildings want new shingling, haul up some 
rift and pile it where it will be ready to “work up” 
in stormy weather during the spring and sum. 
mer. 

If the season should be favorable, the latter part 
of this month will be the time for making sap sy. 
gar, for which we will subjoin a few short direc. 
tions, presuming however that nearly all our read- 
ers understand the general principles. 

In tapping trees to obtain the sap, seme people 
are in the habit of cutting a notch with an axe jp 
one side of it, which will destroy the treeand ren. 
der it useless ina very few years. The tree should 
be tapped on the south side with a $-4 inch bit or 
augur, and the hole should not be bored into the 
wood of the tree more than one inch and a half, 
A small spout or tube should be driven into the 
hole, to conduct the sap, and it should be stopped 
tightly with a pine plug after the sap is drawn out 
for the season. 

Before the sap is put on to boil it should be 
strained through avery thick cloth, and after itis 
boiled down to a sirup, it should be strained again 
and let it stand until it has settled, and then pour 
off very carefully into the kettle, all that will run 
clear, and again place it over the-fire, and pour 
abouta quart of milk into a five pail kettle as full 
as you can conveniently boil it, stir it well and take 
offthe scum as it rises. When ithas become 
quite thick a small portion should be taken out 
and cooled, and if you find it has grained or be- 
come sugar, it should then be poured into a vessel 
to cool, afier which it should be placed in such 
situation that it can drain; as there is always some 
portions of the sap that will not form sugar, which 
should be drained off. The sugar will then be 
dry, light colored and pleasant flavored. 

There are several other modes of making sap 
sugar, but the foregoing is the most convenient 
and simple, and will produce sugar as light col- 
ored as any brown sugar usually kept at stores for 
sale.—Jb, 

Je 

Milk Sickness accounted for.—It is said a 
specimen of the tree, called the Sodomite, has 
been sent to the St. Louis museum. ‘This tree, 
which is a species of the Bohan Upas is said to 
produce the milk sickness which so extensively 
prevailed throughout the West during the last 
season. Itoperates as a slow but malignant poi- 
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ON SEEDING DOWN 


Much discussion has taken place as to the prop- 
er season for seeding lands down to grass. It 
would seem hardly a proper time in Massachu- 
setis to SOW much in January, but you cannot 
se a better month for sowing your clover seed, 
vided there is snow enough to show your 
ae. Indeed, we may sow this seed in any of 
the winter months, if the ground was suitably 
din the autumn. 

Lends that have been planted, and are to be 
sown with grain, should generally be laid down to 

in the spring season. Sometimes this is de- 
layed till fall, and then the stubbie is ploughed in 
and the seed is sown on the furrow, but this sel- 
dom succeeds so wells spring sowing. ‘The 
stubble ground dries so quick in August, or in Sep- 
tember, that much of the seed never vegetates, 
and much of it often dies.after sprouting. This 
often happens, also, with spring sowing, but if you 
can sow early in spring, you run less risk of lo- 
sing your seed, than to.sow it on stubble ground. 
Ifyour land be light and inclining to sand, you 
cannot do better than to throw twenty -bushels of 
wood ashes on an acre at the time of sowing, or 
soon after your grain is up. These draw mois- 
ture to your plants and preserve them better than 
any article you can apply. 

Ye have heard it said of old, “ put ashes on the 
low land because they are of a hot and dry nature;” 
but we say to you, they are the coldest manure 
you can apply, and that they will keep your dry 
grounds moist. longer than any article we have 
ever applied. Do you want proof of this ?. Set 
a barrel of dry ashes on the ground and in a very 
short time they all become damp, and they remain 
00. 
We will say more of our ashes in afuture num- 
berand do our seeding now. With the excep- 
tion of stubble ground, we think fali sowing pre- 
ferable to spring sowing. We are not obliged to 
go through the tedious and unprotitable process 
of planting and hoeing our low grounds in order 
to renovate and bring them into grass again. We 
have a shorter, less expensive method.—You all 
have lands too low to be planted at a profit.— You 
therefore suffer these to lie from year to. year, 
yielding nothing that will pay for whetting your 
scythe. You dread to meddle with such land, as 
we once did, for after. you have planted it, and ob- 
tained halfa crop, you could not lay it down 
smooth for the hard lumps it contained, or for the 
mire in the hollows. Such land, if not too rocky, 
may be directly brought into excellent grass with- 
out summer fallowing or losing a crop. 

In the last week in August, if you have several 
acres to turn, you must begin to plough. Do not 
take a rooter, or a plough not longer than a hog’s 
snout, but take one that has some length in the 
waist—the ladies now think. they have been to an 
extreme in short waists,—take one that will take 
upaslice and lay it down again completely the 
other side up. Let all the grass be turned in, we 
want it there for manure. We have such ploughs, 
ind we advise you to look them up. As soon as 
you have ploughed one acre put on a dozen loads 
of your fine manure, which you have been pre- 
pating through the summer, and, first having roll- 

down your furrows close, spread your manure 
evenly, harrow the ground thoroughly lengthwise 


of the furrow, then a little diagonally, but never 
crosswise. In a short time you will make the acre 
like a carrot bed. Then sow a peck of herd’s 
grass and a bushel of red top seed before the 
ground has time to dry, and cover the seed with 
a bush harrow. It will vegetate much sooner for 
sowing on a fresh furrow. It is no. more likely 
to be winter-killed, than seed sown in spring. As 
soon as it is 80 late that seeds will not vegetate, 
you may sow on eight pounds of clover seed, or 
less, if you would like a lot of fall feed the next 
year; and clover thus sown will not be much in 
the way of your other grass. It will help to fill 
up the interstices, and when it has flourished two 
years, it dies and leaves a taproot in the soil to 
rot, and afford nourishment’to the roots of the 
more valuable grasses. 

When you have finished one acre you may take 
another, and you cannot at that season be better 
employed. We don’t allow of mowing bushes. 
Let them grow to be fire-wood; or let the plough 
run in your pastures and root them up—so you 
can have nothing better to do about the first of Sep- 
tember, than plough and sow down. At that sea- 
son too, your team is strong. Itcosts little to 
keep it, for itis fed in the very field you are 
ploughing, and is always on the ground ready for 
work, 

You have now turned in about ten or twelve 
tons of rowen to the acre to be rotted. If you 
doubt this, weigh the grass, root, and branch, of 
one square foot, and multiply that by the number 
of feet in the acre. This rowen will keep your 
ground light one year longer than you can keep 
pulverized earth light; and when you find the 
rushes and the sour grasses coming in again, as 
they will in low moist land, go through the pro- 
cess again, and the oftener you repeat this, the 
richer will be your land if you forbear to take off 
a crop of grain. 

Grass does not impoverish land. Do you doubt 
this? After you have mown a field seven years, 
you will raise as good a crop of corn, or potatoes, 
as if it had been mown only three years. It does 
not produce as much grass because the ground 
has become full of roots, and, as we say, bound 
out; so that the oftener vou turn in a crop of this 
rowen, the richer your land. After a few repe- 
titions you will need to apply no manure. The 
former mass turned under, will, in its turn, become 
a top dressing, and you can then renovate your 
grass lands at much less expense. We have been 
trying this process for some years, or we should 
not recommend it to you, withso much confi- 
dence. We speak of what we know. We have 
thus turned low, interval lands, that had lain un- 
productive for more than half a century, and got 
them into fine fields, that produce good crops of 
the best kinds of hay, instead ofa little moss and 
mouse-ear that would starve a frog. 

Higher lands may be treated in the same way 
— if they are not wanted for grain; and thus we 
may renovate a whole farm, for our process does 
not require half so.much manure as the planting 
and hoeing process.—We must raise grain, but 
we are not obliged to use all our manure in plan- 
ting. We must till a less area, and till it better, 
and thus, be more sure of a supply than by plant- 
ing a large number of acres.—Essex Gazette. 





MULBERRY AND SILK BUSINESS. 

It is the duty of every man who wishes well 
to. his country, to.aid its growth by his inftuence 
and industry. We believe the culture of silk will 
ultimately be an important branch. of domestic 
culture, and that it must greatly enhance the 
wealth of the American people, The business is 
simple in itself and does not require any of the 
heavy capital or complicated labor which.is be- 
stowed upon the manufacture of Broadcloth or 
Cotton. It is a. fire-side business, a home in- 
dustry, exclusively an agricultural. production. 
Trees are to be planted, which in the course of 
two years®* will yield food for worms. They are 
to be hatched out in open barns and sheds in mid- 
summer, when such places are not occupied for 
other purposes. Six weeks or two months is the 
usual period for feeding the worms, and this can 
be done on the farm by feeble old men, women 
and children.—The worms wind their: own co- 
coons, and they are to be Jaid by for a rainy day 
or long winter evening, to be wound into raw silk 
as convenience requires. The sale is quick at 
high prices, and the factories are obliged to im- 
port raw silk from China, because it is now 
raised in such limited quantities in New England. 
But all is not gold that glistens. Because mul- 
berry trees are now selling at exorbitant prices, 
let it not be supposed these prices will continue 
longer than mid-summer, or that the raising of 
trees is the great object to be attained. . The silk 
business is the end, and the trees are the means, 
through -which this must be reached. Silk can- 
not be grown while the trees are so exorbitanily 
high. They must be multiplied until the coun- 
try is filled with them, and then will commence 
the progress of the silk business. At the West 
and South and in the middle States, the subject 
engrosses public attention, and cocooneries for 
feeding worms and preparations for raising 
the raw material, are- every where in progress. 
Comparatively nothing is done in New England, 
except croaking, and ominous predictions. that it 
will not succeed: enough to curse any undertak- 
ing.—NVorthampton Courier. 





* The Morus Multicaulis may to a profitable 
extent be fed from the first year.—Ed. F. & Gar. 


Foot Rotin Sheep.—Sir: Hearing that the 
foot rot in sheep is very prevalent this season, f 
beg, through the medium of your widely circula- 
ted paper, to offer the following recipe which is 
an easy and effectual cure. , 

Towards evening draw the lame sheep from 
the flock, pare the hoofof the diseased foot, as 
far as it has any dirt or fester under it;.wipe it dry 
and clean, and bathe the tender parts in the. even- 
ing with a feather previously dipped in butter of 
antimony; keep their feet.dry through the nigh’, 
and on the following day, they may be turned into 


become better. At the expiration of about a week 
they should again beexamined. ‘The majority of 
them will be found perfectly well, and may be al- 
lowed to join the sound flock as they will be 
clear of all infection. Perhaps about one in ten 
may require a little more paring with a knife, and 
a very slight re-dressing of the sore place, with 





the feather prepared as before.—Carlisle Pat. 
JOHN BIRKETT. 


a pasture by themselves, where they will daily ~ » 
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{From the Magazine of Horticulture.] 


Address delivered before the New Haven Hor- 
ticultural Society, Sept. 25th, 1888. By 
Charles Upham Shepherd. 8vo., pp. 24. New 
Haven, 1838. 


Tuts excellent address has been laying before 
us for some time, and it should have received our 
attention long since ; but the crowded state of our 
pages, attended with additional labor in preparing 
for a new volume, has put us under the necessity 
of deferring a notice of it until the present month. 
We have very little room to spare even now, but 
Prof. Shepherd’s remarks are so good, and so ap- 
propriate to'the state of horticulture in other cities, 
as well us New Haven, that we cannot refrain 
from making a few extracts. 

Prof. Shepherd, though stating at the outset 
that if much was expected from him on account 
of personal experience, he should despair of ful- 
filling the requisites of the occasion, has, notwith- 
standing, performed his duty with honor to him- 
self, and to the science to whose advancement the 
society is devoted. Professor Shepherd, in the 
first instance, urges, what we have repeatedly 
done, more attention to the cultivation of vegeta- 
bles, both by the farmer, “the mechanic, the trades- 
man and the professional man,” when a spot of 
ground is attached to his dwelling; and justly 
observes, that the “very free use of animal food 
is a vice in the dietetics of our people.” 

He next speaks of the soil of the gardens in the 
city and vicinity of New Haven ;.and the follow- 
ing remarks, in connection with this subject, are 
so correct that we present them entire : 

“ A deficiency in the pabu/um of vegetation, is 
at the foundation of the unproductiveness of our 
gardens. The soil being sandy, is strongly acted 
upon by the sun’s rays, whereby the aqueous and 
gasiform ingredients of the compost are dissipated, 
or, in the language of the Cultivator, ‘ durnt up, 
a fact which is not so generally understoed as 
could be desired; for many persons supposing, 
instead of this result, that the nutritious matter 
has descended into the subsoil along with the 
water of filtration, seem to imagine that, in place 
of a new dressing, the garden only requires deep- 
er digging. This error of opinion, in respect to 
the easy descent of the fertilizing particles into 
our light soils, is particularly prevalent among 
the farmers of the vicinity, who, in applying fish 
to their land, do it in so unskilful a manner, that 
the stars equally-divide the benefit with their 
crops. ” ° 

“It should farther be observed, that if gardens 
are yearly dressed with proper amendments, they 
will be much better able to withstand the wither- 
ing influence of droughts when they occur in late 
summer; for the crops will either be matured, or 
the ground so completely covered with plants, as 

‘to screen its surface from its scorching effects of 
the sun’s heat. Under such circumstances, irriga- 
tion can be adopted with benefit; whereas, if the 
soil be exposed to the sun when artificial water- 
ing is resorted to, it rarely proves of any use.” 

assing over a variety of subjects connected 
with that part of gardening which relates to veg- 
etables and fruits, Prof. Shepherd approaches the 
“Domain of Flora,” and in the following lan- 
guage urges the cultivation of flowers :— 

“Need I speak of the inducements to cultivate 


such plants within and about our houses? While 
their delicious odors regale our senses, their 
form and beauty may be said to improve our taste. 
The inspection of plants so dissimilar to our 
native productions, is calculated to awaken in 
the minds of the young acuriosity in favor of 
botany; a science whose study has been found 
to be highly propitious to early mental culture,— 
operating as it does to sharpen the habits of ob- 
servation, to promote discrimination, and to im- 
part, in a remarkable degree, the perception and 
love of order. Or, if the growth of foreign planis 
go not so far as to make us botanists, it rarely 
fails of lending aid in several subjects of general 
intelligence. By whom, for example, can the 
figures in the sacred writings, respecting the heath 
of the desert, or the tares that grow with the 
wheat, be apprehended in their full force, except 
by the nice observer of plants? Readers of the 
bible, who are destitute of a curiosity in plants, 
will be apt to fall into the common error of sup- 
posing the plant which protected the fainting 
prophet from the ardor of an eastern sun, to be 
our well known gourd, instead of the palma 
christi, or castor-oil plant,—that the abstemious 
diet of the: Baptist was a disgusting insect, instead 
of the saccharine pods of the beautiful caroub- 
tree,-—or that the lilies of the field, whose glory 
attracted the notice of the Savior of mankind, was 
our white garden-lily, instead of the rarer green- 
house plant, the Pancratium maritimum.” 





——_ 
soar still higher, assuming the perpetually 
ave which nature ever bestows on her fm: 
uctions. And when the planter js hi 
to P: is himself Calleg 
“The warm precincts of the cheerful day.» 
he is sure that he leaves behind, monuments thi 
can 
“ The place of fame and elegy s ” 
that as the wan traveller in fee re 
weary limbs beneath their shade, or ag 2 
children gambol there, on him will be besto 
* the passing tribute of a sigh ;? and thus his 
be handed down to after days, far beyond the 
date to which his unaided labors or Virtues could 
have transmitted it”?  — 
[From the Magazine of Horti 

The American Sill Grower's =. or 

art of raising the Mulberry and Silk, and ti 

sysiem of Successive crops in each Season, 

Second Edition, enlarged and improved, 

By William Kenrik. 12mo., pp. 168, Bog 

ton: Weeks, Jordon & Co. 1839, 

Ir books were all that were wanting to ensup 
success in the silk enterprise, which is Now at 
tracting the attention of the community, ther 
would be no fear but that it would progress most 
rapidly. Since the publication of Cobb’s Mas. 
ual, some eight or ten, or more, small works have 
been got up, professing to give dirctions for the 
cultivation of the mulberry, the rearing of the 





He next calls attention to the cultivation of 
our native trees, shrubs and plants, and notices 
upwards of fifty species, whose claims to our care 
are far greater than many of foreign origin. The 
list is too long for insertion, but a great part of 
them are those which have been described in our 
previous volumes (f and II,) by Mr. E. Kenrick. 
Native ornamental trees are recommended, and 
the planting of the classic pine, especially the P. 
Strobus, “ the loveliest of the group.” 

There are various other portions of the address 
which would be read with great interest, but we 
must close this notice with the following remarks 
on the planting of trees :— 

“The planting of trees, though ennobled by the 
example of heroes, philosophers and patriots, is a 
mode of exercising benevolence, patent to all. 
The man in humble life may partake of the pleas- 
ure of erecting these verdant monuments to his 
memory, which outvie in perpetuity the splendid 
palace of his wealthy neighbor. ‘The satisfaction 
of the employment is pure, and wholly unmixed 
with corroding care. He who erects magnificent 
buildings experiences unceasing anxiety while 
the work proceeds. His taste and judgment 
have to pass the ordeal of public criticism, and, 
whether approved or condemned, the exhibition 
of his wealth is sure to excite envy; while he 
must reflect, moreover, that what is now regarded 
as correct in taste, will, in thirty years, be con- 
sidered odious and unsightly, and what is now 
fresh and perfect, wil!, in as many lustrums, yield 
to inevitable decay and ruin. On the other hand, 
he who rears trees, performs the useful labor 
without attracting notice, a circumstance not with- 
out some pleasure to a virtuous mind. He be- 
holds them flourishing in elastic youth and vigor, 
spreading their fresh branches and lifting their 
verdant crowns into the air; he knows that they 





will continue to expand, to widen their shape and 


worms, &c. The first named work, though noi 
professing much, was nevertheless a practical one, 
as it was the result of much attention to the sub 
ject, and related principally to the rearing of the 
worms and the reeling of silk: the cultivation of 
the mulberry (the common white) being so sim 
ple as to require but little to be said thereon, 
The Manual had the effect for which it was in 
tended, and was the means of drawing attention 
to this important subject. After a lapse of time, 
however, the interest in the silk enterprise fell of, 
and it was not till the introduction of the Moruw 
Multicaulis that the public were again awakened 
to its importance. 

With the introduction and cultivation of this 
tree, came a multiplicity of works upon its growth, 
(which is far more simple than the white,) and 
the manufacture of silk; and among the number 
was that which stands at the head of the article, 
the first edition of which was issued two yean 
ago. 

We will not say but that much good has arisen 
from the dissemination of these works; but we 
must not. disguise the fact, that, with the excep 
tion of what relates to the cultivation of the tree, 
(which might be given in a few pages,) manyol 
them have been merely compilations from Lar: 
ner’s History of the Silk Manufacture, and olb- 
er foreign works upon the subject, and not the 
experience of the authors. 

Mr. Kenrick’s work is divided into forty-nine 
sections, commencing with the history of the silk 
worm ; next, the varieties of the mulberry—cal- 
tivation—gathering leaves—feeding the worms- 
reeling—successive crops—manufacture of sill 
&e. &e. Mr. Kenrick was one of the first to it 
troduce the morus multicaulis into this vicinilf, 
and his experience in its cultivation enables hia 
to impart much useful information in that portiot 





of the work which relates to its growth and pro 
pagation. 
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Mr. Kenrick describes nine species and varie- 
ties of the mulberry ; among the number is 
variety called the Chinese, the young trees 0 
which were introduced from Canton by J. P. 
Cushing, Esq. of Watertown, and which Mr. 
Kenrick considers “ eminently splendid,” for the 

ing of the worms. 

a conclude our notice of Mr. Kenrick’s 
work, where, perhaps, we should have begun, by 
noting part of his prefatory remarks, that our 
readers may see with what enthusiasm he grasps 

ject :— 
4 advantages are indeed very great; to be 
duly appreciated they must be estimated singly 
and individually. How much greater and more 
striking will they then appear, if considered col- 
lectively. Our innumerable rivers and rapid 
streams, our immense forests and mines, the ex- 
haustless treasures of fuel and of flame, the com- 
bined elements of water, earth, and of fire, offer 
resources of mighty power, uaknown and im- 
measurable, and willing aids in abridging the 

labors of man. 

«History will record to endless remembrance, 
the names of those illustrious individuals who 
have persevered as the faithful guides, and have 
served as lights to illumine our way, and to cheer 
us through the long, dark and dreary night. 

‘The decisive impulse is already given—al- 
ready are its mighty influences extending through- 
out our country, far and wide. The Americans 
areawake ! Hope dawns auspicious—the day and 
its brightness will be ours. Endowed, as are our 
people, with fortitude, with energy, and with in- 
tellectual resorces unsurpassed—is there one A- 
merican who can doubt ? 

“Most of all, might J desire to be useful, by 
aiding in the introduction of a culture, which may 
meke rich the people, even of the less fertile dis- 
tricts, and open to our country the resources of 
unceasing wealth.” 


@ 


ero UPAS OF THE WEST. 


HE “ Mick Sickness.”—The mysterious dis- 
ease which bears this name, is peculiar to the reg- 
ion West of the Mountains, and prevails only in 
certain districts of the region. Many parts of 


Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, have) 


been greatly afflicted by it, hundreds have died its 
victims, and some districts of country are almost 
uninhabitable on its account. The Kentucky 
Legislature has long since offered a reward to any 
one who could ascertain the cause of this terrible 
disease, but all inquiries upon the subject have 
beerhitherto unsuccessful. The‘ St. Louis Bul- 
letin, however, contains a letter on the subject, 
said to be from the pen of an intelligent gentle- 
man, in which the cause of the disease is referred 
toa tree, the properties of which are described to 
be very similar to those attributed to the Bohan 
Upas of the East Indies. The letter, which will 
be found interesting, is subjoined. 


FremMe. Osace Townsuiip, 
St. Charles co., Mo., Nov. 9th, 1838. 

Mr. Koch—Sir, | herewith transmit to you one 

of the genuine apples of Sodom. It grew ona 

large Sodomite tree in Femme Osage bottom, in 

St. Charles county. The tree is nine feet thick, 

one hundred and forty feet high, and straight in 





the body, there being limbs for fifty six feet above 
the ground. In a fruitful year itis estimated that 
it bears one thousand bushels of fruit. The 
leaves resemble those of a pear tree, but are much 
larger, and are evergreen; the blossoms are sim- 
ilar to the tulip, and when in full bloom, it is con- 
sidered the most grand, beautiful, and imposing 
object in the vegetable kingdom. But it is of the 
most poisonous nature; its roots, bark, sap, 
leaves and fruit, are all destructive poisons. Its 
twigs and branches operate as a slow, malignant, 
and incurable poison, of a peculiar quality, de- 
structive of animals and men. It has recently 
been discovered, and satisfactorily tested, that the 
browsing upon the sprouts about its root, is the 
cause of that mysterious disease, called the Milk 
Sickness. 

The fruit, when fully ripe, has an inviting ap- 
pearance, but it soon takes a dry rot, and the in- 
side becomes a poisonous and disagreeable dust, 
in appearance resembling Scotch Snuff. Not- 
withstanding its noxious qualities, cattle and vari- 
ous other animals are fond of frequenting it, and 
feeding on its leaves, and they frequently die in 
its vicinity. Numerous skeletons of animals may 
be found in the bottom, within a mile around ; 
but when taken in small quanties, it terminates in 
lingering and uncontrolable Milk Sickness. 

Since the tree has been fenced in, no Milk 
Sickness has existed. The wood of the tree is as 
solid and heavy as lignumvite or ebony, and 
from its similarity, some intelligent persons have 
conjectured that it is the celebrated tree called 
the Bohan Upas in the East Indies. When any 
part of the bark is lacerated, a peculiar gum 
exudes from the wound, like unto white native 
turpentine, which is esteemed one of the strong- 
est of poisons, and will blister, and seriously 
injure, and ulcerate the human body, if applied 
externally. 

It isthought by some persons, that this tree 
might be advantageously used in the practice 
of medicine, if its powerful medical qualities 
were properly understood, but its poison is so 
destructive, that every person here is afraid to 
make any experiments with it. Ifthe citizens 
of those parts of Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
that are afflicted with the Milk Sickness, will 
make proper examinations, | have no doubt that 
they will find somewhere in the sick district, a 
solitary tree similar to the one 1] have described 
above, and if they will destroy or shelter the 
tree, they will effectually prevent the disease. 

Many marvellous stories are told in the neigh- 
borhood, but respecting many of them Iam _ very 
incredulous, but the foregoing statement I have 
prepared from personal observation, and from in- 
formation in which I could place implicit confi- 
dence. If you should desire further information 
respecting this tree, I will take pleasure in an- 
swering any inquiries directed to me by mail, to 
Missouritown, my nearest post office. With 
great esteem, your cb’t. servant. 





[From the Gennesee Farmer.] 


EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 


Mr. Tucker—I planted last spring, three acres 
of potatoes. One half of the ground was plough- 
ed in the fall of 1837, and the other in the spring 
of 1838—the whole a clover pasture in 1837. 


The part ploughed in the spring had sixty large 
wagon loads of straw from the barn yard put on 
and turned well under the sod—that part plough- 
ed in the fall was well harrowed and cultivated 
and then furrowed shallow, and the seed dropped 
in drills, and 15 loads of straw and sheep ma- 
nure, taken from the sheep sheds, put in the hills 
over the potatoes. This piece was decidedly 
better than the first mentioned. ‘The ground was 
naturally moist, and the excessive rains of the 
springs wasked and drowned the seed very bad, 
so as to destroy more than a half acre, on part of 
which I’ planted on the 4th of July early white 
beans, from which I harvested three bushels of 
sound beans. Yet notwithstanding. the bad sea- 
son and rains, I harvested seven hundred and 
fifty-five bushels of potatoes, mostly pink eyes, 
the remainder a flesh colored (not the Sardinia,) 
which I call long-keepers, from their being a bet- 
ter potatoe for summer’s use than the pink eye. 
But the object of this communication is to give 
you the result of my experiment in 1838, on the 
quantity of seed required. 

Row. = in each hill. Yield. Qual. No. 
1 planted 1 whole large pink eye, 413 ibs. $ 

9 


2 2 middle size, 42 10 
3 1 do. Ai} 5 
4 2 halves, $2} 9 
5 1 do. $9} 3 
6 2 quarters, 254 4 
7 1 do. $72 1 
8 1 very small, 404 2 
9 2 do. 41 6 
10 large potatoescut in 1-8th and drilled, 39 7 


The above yield was obtained from rows 14 
rods long and 3 feet between the hills each way 
(measured, not guessed at.) The quality num- 
bered according to size, No. 7, decidedly the best, 
and No. 2 had but few large enough to cook. 

I have fur seven years assorted my potatoes at 
the time of digging, and fed the small ones to my 
hogs, and then in the spring J again select a few 


plant by themselves and save my seed for the next 
year from the product of those selected, and in 
no event planting a potatoe that the women had 
left as too small to cook. The above J think 
will sufficiently account for the good yield and 
quality of No. 8. Ido not believe, with Solon 
Robinson, that whole potates are better than cut 
ones. If any person would give me the seed if | 
would plant whole pink eye potatoes, | would 
not take it, preferring to usea half one of my own 
—? I have just received an order for 40 
bushels of pink eye potatoes for seed from a gen- 
tleman in this county, to whom I sold the same 
quantity last spring, in which he says “the pota~ 
toes I had of you last spring, were planted ac- 
cording to your direction on four acres of ground, 
and I harvested over 1200 bushels the finest I 
ever saw, and I prefer purchasing seed of you to 


planting those raised on my own ground.” Pr 


persevering in the above practice of saving 
we have increased the size of our pink eye pota- 


the less I am not discouraged. 
Farmer of last summer, that you are overrun with 





all kinds of insects except the striped bug; we 
cannot make that exception. I never befure saw 
them one-half as thick as this season. 


bushels of the largest, and best shaped ones, and. 


toes one third,and the yield has nearly doubled, ~ . 
I planted one and a half acres to ruta baga Jas’ 

spring, but the fly destroyed the whole; nevere: 

You say in the © 


. 
. 
a. ee, 
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I am rejoiced to see your correspondent L. A. 
M. has again commenced a series of remarks on 
sheep, as he is well qualified to give instruction 
on that subject, and there is none on which more 
information is needed. 

1 wish some of your correspondents or your- 
self would stir up the farmers (by constant ap- 
peals to them,) to demand of the legislature some 
assistance to agriculture, as they will never have 
any thing done for their assistance or encourage- 
ment, until the legislature is made to feel that it 
is dangerous (to their offices) to refuse any long- 
er. Farmers cannot afford to lobby, and conse- 
quently there is no time to attend to their case. 
Even the indefatigable chairman of the committee 
on agriculturg last year could hardly succeed in 
bringing the cause of the farmer to the notice of 
the legislature, and it is high time we took the 
matter into our own hands. 

I remain-yours, &c. 
S. PORTER RHODES. 

Skaneateles, Feb. 18, 1839. 





[From the same.] 


CURE FOR THE BLOODY MURRAIN. 


Mr. Tucker—In your January number of 
the Monthly Gen. Farmer, I noticed a communi- 
cation from S. Sizer, at the close of which he 
asks if any of your correspondents can furnish a 
remedy for the Bloody Murrain in cattle. 

The disease, I suspect, is but litile understood 
in its nature and progress, and therefore little con- 
fidence in the prescriptions of any one can be en- 
tertained. J do not pretend that what | am about 
to communicate will be found to be a remedy; 
nevertheless it may afford hints which may lead 
to further discoveries, if others will but communi- 
cate their experience. The disease has carried 
off some cattle in this neighborhood during the 
past season, and has been cured in some instances. 
Ihad a cow attacked very violently, but being 
from home knew nothirg of it until late in the 
evening; it being too late to obtain assistance, and 
knowing very little about the business myself, I 
did nothing till morning. As a great deal de- 
pends on prompt action I lost much precious 
time. In the morning, I found by the symptoms 
that what before I eould only conjecture, was 
too true; that she had undoubtedly the murrain, 
one principal and certain evidence being the black 
appearance of the urine, which was nothing else 
than a quantity of blood of the blackest cast. 
Another was the peculiar filter of the dung which 
was in very small quantity for one day and after- 
wards entirely suppressed for precisely a week. 

After finding this to be the case, I lost no time 
in procuring assistance of a neighbor who had 
some experience in the disease. He pronounced 
the cow as violently attacked as he had ever seen 
one, and immediately proceded to business. 

We took in the first place one quart of soft 
soap and one quart of hen dung, with a little pearl- 
ash. These were mixed with warm water enough 
to make it pour readily from a pitcher. This we 
poured down the cow. Jn about an hour from 
this we gave her about 1 pound of hog’s lard 
melted, in which we poured about a table spoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine. In about two hours 
more we repeated the dose. In about two hours 
after this, we gave three-fourths of a pound of salts. 


My neighbor then directed me to follow up this 
until an operation should be obtained, but ex- 
pressed doubts of success and returned home. | 
continued to give doses of salts at intervals of a- 
bout two or three hours, but I added sometimes 
a spoonful of saltpetre, and sometimes spirits of 
turpentine. Next morning I found the cow alive, 
but no motion of the bowels. I gave her a quart 
of yeast, fearing to continue the use of salts, but 
finding no effect from it, in the course of the day, 
I resumed the salts, putting now sometimes a 
small quantity of rosin in place of the spirits of 
turpentine and salfpetre. On the third day | 
found her somewhat relieved from distress, and 
disposed to pick a little hay, and hoped she would 
now recover without more medicine, although 
there had yet been no action of the bowels, My 
neighbor, however, advised me to continue the 
medicine, and finding her next day failing, I gave 
her more salts with spirits of turpentine and salt- 
petre. I continued to dose her thus until I had 
given about six pounds of salts, and another quart 
of yeast, and on the evening of the sixth day, I 
gave her a stong decoction of hops, putting in 
about two handfuls of hops and giving tea and all 
forcing down even the hops. On the morning of 
the seventh day, I found her for the first time 
chewing her cud, the contents of her stomach 
having apparently been forced up faster than she 
could chew and swallow it,as a portion of the 
yeast which had been disgorged (and which had 
consequently been all this time lying in her 
stemach) was laying under her nose on the ground. 
Seeing this ] felt assured that all was well, and in 
a few hours her bowels commenced their action, 
and she began again to eat, though slightly, and 
though much reduced in strength, J did not ven- 
ture to give her any thing but hay. In the course 
of a day or two, I gave her a few boiled oats, and 
she is now strong and healthy. 
I have been thus particular that your readers 
may judge for themselves, which of all‘this varie- 
ty of medicine has done the effected cure. My 
own opinion is that the rosin, tupentine, and salt- 
petre, by stimulating the kidneys, have been the 
principal agents, the difficulty in my opinion being 
there, notwithstanding what may be said about 
leeches in the stomach, &c. 

Most respectfully, &c. Ww. 
Sylvadia, Lucas co., Ohio, Feb. 9, 1839. 


PLANTING LARGE AND 
TOES 





SMALL POTA- 


Considerable diversity of opinion exists a- 
mong farmers in regard to planting potatoes, 
whether the seed, which is put into the ground, 
should be large or small, cut or uncut. Some 
are of opinion, that, in order to prevent the seed 
or variety from “running out,” large potatoes 
should be used; others will contend that small 
pieces and small potatoes will afford as good a 
yield as the large ones, and that being the case, 
it is much more economical to use them. The 
late Dr. Parker, of Gardner, once informed us, 
that he never had but one varicty of potatoes in 
his life, and that he invariably planted one large 
sized tuber in the hill,and thereby prevented any 
deterioration of the crop. It would seem from 
theory that this would be the result, because the 





potatoe which is planted must of necessity afford 
nutriment to the young plant until its roots have 


become sufficiently large and extended to 
its support from the earth. The more nouri ‘ 
ment there is on hand the greater the cro ad 
Accurate and careful experiment, how 
does notestablish this as an invariable te 
The following statement is from a friend in a py 
vate letter—Mr. D. is an excellent farmer in the 
eastern part of the State, and a close obs 
does not seem to warrant the plan of Using o al 
the large potatoes forseed. “I have been.» pad 
he, “trying for five years to prove that large 
tatoes are better than small ones, and have for 
that length of time kept two distinct breeds, 9. 
lecting the largest of the one, and small ones of 
the other for seed each year, thinking that th 
would degenerate, but cannot yet perceive ap 
difference. The small breed this year Yielded ag 
many and as large ones as the others.” 
“The potatoe crop with us_ has been this year 
a pretty profitable one, although we had a smal 
one; yet it turned out very well, as from an sere 
I got 260 bushels ; of which I sold the merchant. 
ble, say about 200 bushels, for 70 cents per bushel” 
After all, it would seem that much, if not the 
whole of the secret of obtaining a good crop, ig 
the planting on a good soil and having a good sey. 
son. The enormous yields that have been ob. 
tained the last year and the year before from the 
Rohan potatoe, is owing probably more to the 
good cultivation which was bestowed upon it, thay 
to any thing so very superior in the potatoe itgelf, 
Our correspondent H. Prince, Esq. of Thomaston, 
demonstrated, not long since, by actual experi. 
ments, that the Ruhan has not yielded in the 
hands of others more than the Quoddy blues did 
in his. But what we were going to observe was 
this—The Rohans, in every instance that we have 
seen, were cut and each eye planted by itself, 
Although many experiments have heretofore 
been tried, in regard to this question, yet the facts 
are not generally known, if so well established as 
they ought tobe. Our readers will find some ex- 
periments on this subject in Vols. 2d and 3d of 
the Maine Farmer, by “NN.” “ Ploughboy,” and 
“§. F. B.” which throw much light upon it. By 
these experiments the cuttings are not so much 
behind the whole potatoes in yield as to make it 
much of an object to plant whole potatoes when 
geed is scarce.—Marne Farmer. 





PRICE OF MULBERRY TREES. 

There are but a limited number of mulbeny 
trees in the United States, and every week some 
additional State is offering a bounty to encourage 
the silk business. The value of trees cannot 
therefore materially depreciate until the growth 
of this summer shall be thrown into the market. 
Foreign trees have nearly all arrived, and so poor 
and defective have they proved, that they have 
hardly paid freightage. The growth of last sea 
son in this country are on hand, but divided & 
mong a vast number of purchasers, a few desigt- 
ing to sell, but the larger number intending @ 
use them for cultivation. The immense quantity 
which are growing in hot-houses and (privale 
buildings, now promise to add but litile to the 
stock of trees, for in most cases they have proved 





pose, succeed well where they have an under 
heat; but in a room where there is only a warm 





atmosphere, the sap in the cuttings throw up®” 


total failures. Hot-houses prepared for the put . 


o the 
roved 
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peautiful top, but no root, and after that is ex- 
eau, | hausted they droop and die! ‘This is the result 
of extensive experience here, and it will prove 
the same elsewhere. Hence there is every en- 
couragement to purchase trees and to go into 
cultivation this summer ; for if one tree, which 

js $1 now, will make one or two hundred 
trees next fall, even at a shilling apiece, will not 
raising trees be a lucrative business this season? 
But some people say trees are selling for a song in 
New York.—Defective trees are selling there 
constantly at a sacrifice, because they have sprout- 
ed or are badly frost-bitten, but good trees con- 
tinue to sell at the highest prices. Mr. S Whit- 
marsh sold at private sale in New York last 
week, 1000 trimmed trees to go to Kentucky, 
for $900 cash. This is demonsiration.—North- 
amplon (Mass.) Courier. 
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PUBLIC SALE. 


Short-horned Durham and other Cattle, Hsrses, Hogs, 
Farming Implements, &c. &c. 


On MONDAY MORNING, 24th March, at ten 
o'clock, there will be disposed of at public sale, at GO- 
VANSTOWN, at the house of WALTER E. DYER, 
hisown stock of Cattle and Farming Implement, and 
alsoa part of the stock of Cattle, Horses, Hogs, and 
nearly all the Ferming Implements now in use on the 
farm called Lystra, the proprietor having sold his farm, 
jsabout retiring forthe present from agricultural pur- 
suits, viz: 

One very superior full-blooded Short-horned Durhant 
Bull, called Juniatta, calved April, 1834, sired by Em- 
peror, dam Flora, from Col. Powell’s stock, a superior 
strain, pedigree complete. 

One superior half Durham and half Irish Cow, dam 
sid to have yielded 32 quarts of milk per day, now in 
calf by Juniatta. 

One sugerior seven-eighth Durham Cow, called Snow- 
ball, now in calf-by Roderick, sired by Gloucester. One 
superior Heifer, fifteen-sixteenths Durham, sired by Rod- 
erick, dam Snowball. 

Seven superior Cows, of country stock, now all with 


Four excellent strong Wagon Horses. 

R Hogs and Shoats, part of them of a superior 

One superior Boar. 

One strong Road Wagon, broad tire, with a large close 
road bed, hay carriage and wood bed. 

One Ox-Cart and Yoke, broad tire, one Baeket Sleigh, 
two carts and Gears, one Market Wagon, one Roller, 
Italian SpringWheat, Harness complete for four horses, 
Wheat Fan, Cutting Box, Corn Sheller, sundry excel- 
lent Ploughs, Cultivators, superior Horse Rake, Dirt 
Scoop, Quarrying and other Tools, one Patent Cutting 
Bor, made by Sinclair & Moore, Scythes, Stoves, Picks 
and Mattocks, Hayand other Forks and Rakes, and a 
great variety of other implements, too numerous to men- 


on sundry articles of Household and Kitchen Furni- 


., The sale will commence at 10 o'clock, precisely, if fair, 
ifnot, the first fair day thereafter, at the subscriber's res- 
» Govanstown. The attention of farmers, breed- 
ts, and admirers of fine stock, is particularly requested, 
ls this sale will embrace many valuable articles worthy 
of their attention. 
The terms will bo made known at the time of sale. 
WALTER E. DYER, 
March 19, 1839, Govanstown. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

























) pure The subscriber offers for sale 16,000 Mulberry Trees 
under {24 200,000 cuttings, warranted to be the genuine Morus 
warm | 4 Iticaulis. The trees are remarkably healthy and will 

7] Méelivered at such time as will suit the convenience of 


8 | Ypurchasers. Orders (for not less than 100 trees) from the 


BY R. LEMMON & CO. 
LARGE SALE OF MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

On WEDNESDAY, the 27th instant, at 11 o'clock, 
at the Auction Stores, on Frederick street wharf, 

20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES.—These 
trees are in the very best possible state of preservation, ha- 
ving been tended and raised with greatcare. They are 
all securely packed in boxes, and the number of buds in 
each marked thereon. ‘The counting having been done 
by sworn counters, evory reliancecan be placed in their 
correctness. 

Terms of sale—For all purchases under $50, cash—all 
over that sum, four and six months credit will begiven, to 
- secured by good notes with endorsers to be a 
of. mh 





SILK AGENCY, 

Corner of E. and 7th streets, Washington City, D. C. 

The subscriber having commenced an Agency for the 
purchase and sale of SILK MULBERRY TREES, and 
all articles connected with the growing of Silk, offers for 
sale the following varieties of Mulberry Trees at Balti 
more prices, viz. Multicaulis, Alpine, Broussa, White ] 
talian and Canton; also Mammoth White Silk Worm’s 
Eggs, warranted to be of superior quality. All the re- 
cent publications on silk growing for sale, and subscrip- 
tions received for the various periodicals edvoted to that 
subject. no 20 J. F. CALLAN. 


FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the 
14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike road, 
and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’s tavern, ina rich, 
highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 

This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
fall proportion in wood, much of which is building tim- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the 
best state of cultivation; a considerable part in produc- 
tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land 
not in grain, is well set in clover, the whole under go 
fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of which is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on the premises an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abun- 
dantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELL- 
ING, and kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
barn, with cedar roof and extensive stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a spring of fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On thecountry road near the mill-seet 
a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 

ood tenant. Itis weil known the lands on the Western 

un are in every respect equal, if not superior to any in 
the county. Adjoining ornear are the lands of Col N. 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Thos. Matthews and others. The 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so situated 
that they may be detached and sold separately, without 
injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 
NATHANIEL CHILDS, 

on the premises, or to 
WILLIAM J. WARD, 


MOLAND’S IMPROVED SILK-SPINNER. 
The attention of Silk Manufacturers is invited .to the 

recent invention of an improved Silk Spinner, by Mr. 
Harrison Holland ofthis town, for which he has obtained 
letters patent. It is thought to possess many advantages 
over any machine now in use for the same purpose. By 
its peculiar construction, it can be moved by hand, steam 
or water power,—and doubles, twists and spins the silk at 
one operation. For family use, or persons wishing to 
manufacture -ilk ina small way, it is undoubtedly the best 
invention in use, while it is equally well adapted for fac- 
tories on the most extensive scale. 
A machine in full operation may be seen, or for a more 
prticular description of it, reference may be had toa 
Circular published by the subscribers, which can be cb- 
tained by any one upon application either to 

HARRISON HOLLAND, or 

STODDARD & LATHKOP 











# |omntry will be promptly attended to. 
I se M. POTTER, 
¥ 46 South Charles street. 







«as 


Northampton, Mass. Feb. 27. mh5 6t 


POTATOES. 
1,500 bushels POTATOES, from Portland, Main inh 
good order for sale in parcels to suit purchasers by 
WILLIAM CHILD, 
mh 12 3t§ No. 88 South Stre et, Bowly’srf. 


SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 


Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. 
of the improved Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the Jute Wm. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. 

Two half Devon bulls. 

— bulls halfimproved Durham short ‘horn, and half 

levon. , 

One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell, Alderney 
and Devon. 

‘One bull, half Alderney and half Hulstein. 

These fine anima!s may be seen at Covington farm, 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on application to 
James L. Hawkins, Baltimore, or to 

sell f FREDERICK F %ERT. Manger. 


CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 

American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philadelphia’ 

The subscriber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM;; viz: 
Morus Multicaulis Alpinese, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cuttings, Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cuttings from Norton’s Virginia Seed- 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Edward Grape Vins. 
Thece vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted 
not to rot or mildew and are fine-for the table, and capa- 
ble of yielding the finest wines. 

8. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John. T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favors 
shown them in the past year, are determined to offer no 
article to their friends but such as they can warrant, made 
of the very best materials, finished in a superior manner, 
of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture 
of these articles he flatter himself that he can give entire 
satisfaction to those farmers, Commission Merchants, 
Captains and others who may favor him with their orders. 

J. T. D. & Co. wish especially to recommend a 
lately imptoved and superior ‘* Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 
They invite the attention ofthe public to their stock of 
Castings for ploughs or machinery, by the lb.or ton at the 
lowest prices. Alsoon sale, New York ploughs, No. 10 
1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 1-4at $3 75. Re. 
pairs in general done with neatness and despatch— 
—any new machine coming into market may be obtain- 
ed to order. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds 
and fresh, will also be fuanished at our Agricultural Es 
tablishmedt, upon the usual terms, by Thomas Denny, 
seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, rear of Messrs. Dings- 
more & Kyle. fe 26 
CHILDS’ PATENT SHAVING OR SHARPENING 

POWDERS. 
As tranquility of mind is essential to the convalescence 
of the body, so wiil these powders prove from the useful- 
ness and relief they afford to those who have to shave 
daily, and particularly dyspeptic invailds, whose enféebled 
nerves are rendered more feeble by the least agitation.— 
Their use I strong!y urge, and warrant their effect in pro- 
ducing feelings as agreeable and as soothing asan anodyne; 
and to those in health, instead of an irksome undertaking, 
the operation becomes a pleasurable pastime. I deem it 
my duty to recommend to the public this invaluable arti- 
cle, which may be had at the store ofthe inventor, No. 88 
South Street, Bowly’s W harf:—James Gould, No. 136, 

















Market Street:—or at Canfield & Brother's, South-East 
corner of Baltimore and Charles sts. x 
Feb 19 4u* 
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